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RBSTF ACT 

The project to develop a diagnostic test for adults 
attending literacy classes was conducted in two phases. First, an 
Adult Inforaal Reading Test (AIRT) was adainistt^red, scored and 
in»:erpretea by the project teaa. These results and guidelines for the 
adTanceaent of adults in reading aaterials were coaannlcated to 
cooperating project teachers, who then conducted the test with a 
nationwide saaple of adults. The tests were scored and interpreted by 
the project teaa. Although the national test population was less than 
half the desired nuaber, it seeaed consonant with national statistics 
collected at the saae tiae. Several areas of investigation led to 
inconclusive results because of the decline in the saaple population 
slie, but it was deterained that the project did not succeed in 
identifying an instructional placeaent level through the use of the 
AIPT. Changes in word recognition, accuracy, rate and comprehension 
of aaterial read orally aaong adults with siailar instructional 
prograas and AIPT pre-test scores varied. It was concluded that the 
AIBT Bust still be used priaarily as an instruaent to aeasure 
specific readin'j perf oraances. (Two foras of the AIBT, relevant data 
on reading level of the aaterials, population distribution, and 
reading scores, are included in the appendix.); (AG) 
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rhifi iA the b^cjnd Qf twu prw>jectb tj devi^lcp a diagnostic titnt fat 
acluIt^ atti^ndinp. literacy ciah«$ea« During thi^ first project (Ldi&ert^ 1967) « 
twu comparable foims of an individually adminlatered Adult Informal Reading Test 
UIKU vt^re developed. The current project was undertaken primarily to 
determine which oi several criteria tor interpreting the Adult Informal 
Reading Teat would rtfsult in the highest reading achievement gains 
following a period ot instruction^ 

Testing in adult programs is generally accomplished hy group rests^ 
some of which are not specifically designed for the adult population. 
Research with school-age populations indicates that there is a difference 
between the grade Level score provided bv standardized tests, and teats like 
the AIRT which are based upon perturmance criteria (ttetts 1940« Sipay 1961» 
Leibert 1965). Tests employing performance based criteria bear the generic 
lable ot Informal Reading Inventories. Such tests* as well as standardised oral 
diagnostic tests ^ (also individually administered) have been a regular part of 
the test battery of reading clinics across the country and have generally found 
their way into the public school classroom* The evidence^ as aparce as it is 
(Killgallun 1942, Cooper 1952, Mayo 194 7, and clinical observation) indicates 
that the {Standardized test generGtlly places a pupil at a Ife^vel which dotf.i fiot 
produce achievement score gains as high uty when the level for instruction 
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1a dwt^min^d by Indfvidtmlly adsniniscfired dia?aostic test. Leihtrt (l^A^i 
ci^ncluJeJ chat« informal Reading Inv«ncori«A provldad a hee&ec Mcinate or 
instructional Uvi^l. but «ctndardl2< ' tei^ts were not€ aansicive to spaII 
chxin^as in achievement* 

'ihese ohs^rvftd rilff«»ranced are to be expected alnce the iw teats are not 
aiinllar in punmae. The achievement teat yfelda an aftaeaa^nt of the aiwunt 
l4!«ii:niu^ that haa i.ak«a plata. A acote^ whether repcrtea aa Mcaoc level or 
percentile, provides a meana of ranking atudenta by achievement« or meaaurlnfi' thci 
change in achiaveir. .c oi/ur rime. A very different kind of aaaeafwcnt la aouf^ht by 
the uaer of an Informal ^.^Mdiim Inventory* One purpoaa of thia teat Ik to 
determine the reaier'a inatructional level. The concept of inatruct ional lev^l 
is that there must be a balance between known and unknots information to pcrtnii 
the m«>Ht efficient learning to take place. In thla arftuoant it followa that a 
Icarnar placed In materiala which are either moret or leaa difficult than hia 
Inatruct ional level will deannatrate leas prnpreaa than the learner who ia 
placed in materiala at his proper instructional level. 

The atandrirdi zed achievement test score is based upon the total 
nunber of itemn correctly attempted as a meaaure of overall aehleveini?nt« 
vhlle the Informal *>i^.afllnf» Inventory is baaed upon the moat difficult 
Krr.di' level uaasaae at which the specific performance criteria are met. 
Thit«» the standardized teat la an aatlmate of the pupil's ajtffrapate 
nchievi^^ment to date« whereas the Informal is an eatinate of the level at 
which inatruct ion would prove profitable. 
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Tht: woncfin iti that th€ grade placfewnt s€orc of a standardized teat Is 
ctten intt>tpriiit«fd as an Indicator ot Inattuctlonal level. For children, the 
research tfvidence Indicnteti cleatJy that this relationship does not hold true, 
bvideflce is needed to coniiroi or retute this fiadinK for adults. 

In the original study a test was developed in the genre of the 
Intormai Reading Invetitory, containing several sets of graded word lists 
and six graded reading passages. Inlotmal Reading Inventories are usually inter- 
preted accordtns to the Betts' (1940) criteria for judging the snecitic 
performance factors of accuracy of oral reading^ ccmprehension in silent 
and oral reading and general observations ot reading behavior. While the 
ctlginal study deAonstrated thtt these perfomance factors were valid for adultSft 
the data also suggested that the criteria used to Judge the reading per- 
formance of school-aged pupils might not be entirely appropriate for adults. 

Unlike the reading oi children , which shows a gradual decline in 
curacy and care of reading as the materials becoi^ more difficult, the 
adaiL*s accuracy tended to level oil while at ten only his rate showed a 
decline^ As is generally true for children, comprehension appeared to 
be Independent of accuracy of reading until the materials vera virtually too 
difficult to read. Rate for adults was concluded to be the more sensitive 
indication of difficulty an^ng the coani^aly observed performance vari-^ 
abies of reading. 

Pur pose of Investigation 

The current investigation studied the effect of three different 
4.riteria ust.d to determine levels of placement on the reading aciilevt:m«:nt 
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of adultii as miedfturdd by Che Adult 8a»ic Uarning ExAaination (Karlfioii, at al, 
1«^67). A ti«cond purpose was to detaraliM whsther th« standardited teat rankad 
the adults in tha sane order aud at tlie saaa lavsls as the Adult Infernal Read! 
'Test, Information relative to these purposes help to answer the iollowlng 
two questions. Is the concept of Instructional level appropriate for adults 
uKiug accuracy of reading, c<^rehen8lon and rate of reading as the 
performance variables? iecondly, is It reasonable to continue the practice 
uf placing adults in programs and materials on the basis of the grade 
level scores of standardised tests? The third purpose was to provide 
a description of the changee in each performance areas as measured by 
the Adult Informal Reading Tedt. Data of this type provides & means for 
comparing the reading performance of readers at different levels of 
achievement. 
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Itie prcjt=wt wa« divided lut^j two phM«6« During th« iLi^t phatf« 
the AiRX wab udQiinisierady 6co£6d and intitcpra&dd by U%e pcuj^cc ceam« 
Tha&e rt^auicift <md iha guidc^Iin«s ioc the advanc^Miit u£ aduitA In reading 
nuiterlals wer^ cixmunicated to th^ cuoparatlng project teachers. In the 
Stiwond phai)^ the <»Affiple waa nation-wide ^ the testing waa done by the 
cooperating caachersi the guidelines were sada optional* but the teats were 
scored and interpreted by the project teaai as before* 

Phase 1 

St. Louis was selected as the Phase X aite because it was the 
c.losest area wtiich had the likelihood ot providing the size saople needed 
for this part of the study; 180-200 adults equally diatributed over ABLE 
levels I-*Ili^ attending avanlxtg rlflesea tvica a veak* 

Prior to the initial casting, a read^ility analysis was conducted 
ror the materials eispldyed in the St. Louis reading program* Using 
either the Spaclte' (1953) tormula for material under fourth grade level or 
the Dale-Cball (1948) foimula for materials at or above fourth reader 
level ditflculiy* teadability estiisates were determined for approximately 
one hundred separate pieces of reading material in twenty-one programs « 
(see Appendix A) . 

During the last week of September, the lout project staff members 
administered the Adult Infonoal Reading Test to adults entering Adult 
Education programs in elgliL ABE Centers in diwntown St« Louis » Missouri* 
The project team was comprised of tiie Project Director » the University's 
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Adult Basic fiducatitfn Spiicialist and two master's Uval eClKlenca in 
the raading program (both of tite studanCs were women, oue had an ex- 
tensive background in A^E and the other la currently purtiaing a Ph.D. 
in Reading at UHKC). 

The teata were scored by the team in a group setting so that all 
unusual scoring situations would be interpreted in a uniform mamier. 
Tests were scored in keeping with tlie general directions developed for 
the teat. Oral reading errors included word substitutions, word omissions, 
and words which were pronounced by the examiner. Errors word endings 
and av^stitutions which were characteristic of language usage patterns were 
not counted as errors. Neither the repeating of worda or phraaes, nor 
hesitations were counted as errors. 

After the tests were scored, the performance for each test was 
suflu&arized and an instructional placement determined. The criteria for 
establishing this placei^nt level were as follows: 

instructional placement - the highest level of passage difficulty where: 

1. the oral reading errors did not exceed ten percent of the 
total number of running words in the passage* 

2. the coi^rehension score was not IcH^er than 60 percent. 

3. the rate of reading met the McCracken (1967) standard for 
oral reading.^ (.+ IS words 1 minute) 



Onc« the placement assiftiuoents were completed the tests were separated 
itttu three levels^ comparable with ABE class leveU; Level 1 (Kon-rectder to 

^Mccracken's rates were employed because they were computed on materials 



Grade Level 
Rate 



60 ""V 90 120 120 15b 150 



1 2 ' 3 4 5 6 7+ 



of the same format as the AIRT. 
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thitd te&dmx l«v«i.) , Lavfii ii Uourtls readac level to seventh) and 
Level 111 (Eigiith to liH reader level). Oslog a table of raados numbers, 
tests within each level iiere redesignated f#ith an "aaslgoed placement 
level" based on one of three variations ot the above criteria: (1) the 
sarae placeneat level as predicted by the criteria, (2) one level higher 
than this level or (3) one level lover than this level. 

More variations would heve been desirable, and indeed tour were 
originally proposed, but because of the concern for attrition three place- 
n^nt levels were considered to be a safer choice. The original placei^nt 
level was based on the idea that satisfactory progress would be associated 
with instruction which was conducted at a level «^are the adult sh<»#«d 
minimum proficiency in accuracy of oral reading (word recognition in 
context), cMiprehension and rate of reading. If the concept of the place- 
icenc level was valid then the learner should do less well if ha »a8 
placed above or below uhis level. Som& writers Such as Powell (1971) have 
argued that the reader ot primary materials (1-3) might do better with 
easier material while readers of advanced levels loight progress more 
rapidly if the materials were more difficult than the basic instructional 
lavel. Thus there were several reasons for exploring the effects of 
instruction In materials which were above as well as below the basic 
instructional or placement level for each of the three ABE class levels. 

The director o£ the St. Louis program was provided with a listing 

by instructional center of each person tested, the assigned reading 

2 

level, a statement identifying the areas of instructional need, the 



2 

An instructional need was identified when one or more of the read;ing tH^-Lota 
of the criteria (accuracy, comprehension or rate) prevented the asslgnjEtnt 
of level to the next more difficulty passage level. 
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level of ABLE test to be adminlaCdtedi a direction aheet for Che teacher 
describing the reading advanceaent procedure, a student log aheet, and 
the reading levela of the ssateriala employed in the prograa. 

The ABLE test (the vocabulary and cot&prehension section) was to be 
administered by the teacher and the tests scored by the project team« 

The conclusion ot the first phase was to occur in Oeceober or 
January, but because of a series of problems this pha^e was actually 
concluded in Mari:h« Final testing was conducted in the feaiae manner as 
for the initial testing with thenexception that Just the basic instructional 
placetnent level was determined « The results of the initial and final 
testing were sent to the St. Louis progr^ director. 

Phase 11 

This nation-wide phase of the project was designed to test the 
generalisability of the data from the St« Louis study. The reliability 
of this second phase was greatly dependent upon the quality of the data 
collected . 

To meet both concerns, the participants of a 1970 sumn^r institute 
In adult reading were invited to participate in the project. The fifty 
participants represented 38 states; urban, std>urban, and rural areas, and 
all levels ot literacy classes. Sc^condly, these participants were trained 
to administer the Adult Informal Reading Test by the writer. Thus with 
this group it seemed possible to obtain quality data on a wide variety of 
literacy classes across the nation. 

During the fall ot 1971 each of the fifty participants of the UMKC 
summer ABE institute was requested to return a card indicating whether or 
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nut he would be able to pa£CiLipate« Tiiose who accepc&d were contacted 

by mall and then by phcne to be sure that eadi cooperating teacher 

understood the particulars oi their Invoivesieiit and to determine the 

approximate number of adults who they had identified tot the project. Additional 

participants were solicited by follow-up notes to those who did not respond to 

the tirst letter. 

Next, copies of the Adult Informal Reading Test, t^st directions^ 
lesson log sheets, and directions for tha project were mailed to each 
project participant. As the administered tests were returned they vera 
scored by the graduate assistants and, as previously described, the levels 
assigned by the project director. 

Results of the testing were sumarized for each student including 
the test sub scores, the basic instructicmal needs, and the aoproprlate 
level of the Adult Basic Learning Exmiinatlon (ABLE) was Indicated. For 
each adult tested the summary included the ta^ score and percentage of 
correct responses tor the word lists, the accuracy of oral reading, rate 
of oral reading (words per minute) and comprehension for each list or passage 
read. Copies of the ABLE test matching the levels assigned were Included 
in the return envelope. 

As soon as the initial test data from all centers was c<nBpleted the 
final test materials were assembled. Alternate form for eadi test (with 
the exception of ABLE III for which only one form was available) were 
sent for each adult participating in the initial testing. This was done 
early as possible to permit cooperating project teachers to administer 
the final tests to the adults In the sa&^)le before an adult left the pro- 
gram or the center terminated the spring session. 
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rmal tests we.e: scored as soon as they were returned. Again the 
Project Director i^hecked the Adult Intoraai Reading Xest^ and determined 
tile placement level. As be tore , the teat results were dU]miu.riaiped tor 
each adult « The sxisma^y tot the standardised test (ABLE) included the 
raw score and grade score (percentile for those %A\o were administered 
ABLE level III) for both the initial and t'inal testing* The Adult informal 
Reading Test scores were susBnarlzed as before and the levels for both test 
periods were provided. Thus each project taacher was provided feedback on 
the reading performance for each adult participating in the project. 

Results - Population Attrition 
Phase I - St« Louis 

What was to have been the most rigorous portion of the project with 
controls on the testing^ scoring, placement of levels and advancement throu^ 
ievtflh was rfcfduced to a pilot study* 

Thi9 phase of the project was to be concluded in December or January; 
however « the Project Director was persuaded by the Director of the St. Louis 
program to postpone the final testing to allow more time to show student 
growth. In February the situation was further complicated by the fact that 
soine of the participating centers in St. Louis were in danger of being 
terminated in March. Final testing was arranged as soon as was possible - 
the second week of March. This testing revealed that 28 percent of the 
project population (50 adults) were then in attend^ce. A loss of this 
magnitude was not anticipated and is not kncwn whether this Is a normal 
.^.ttrition Of an Increase aggravated by the uncertafnty of the program status. 

H was during the tinal testing that the team discovered that some 
teachers had not followed the levels provided, and that few had kept any 

r 
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record of the work ot the paxtl.i ai > ; i... as requested. Finally, 
th« team WMd unable to arrange loi u.^ osi i«r>tLng of the ABLE again 
bacauae of factors related to the pio.i.tt^ Ntdiu^i. 

Phase II - Nation-wide aample 

The problem of population attrtti..!) htrc^ir.e apparent early in the 
second phase ot the project* Of t\\t^ 7«^r^nrr institute participants « 
thirty agreed to take part in the ps. ir^t . len* however, had to drop 
out of the project for reasons lan^ln^ tL^m ttealth to local projects which 
were in conflict with the project pru-^ eduri^s . (^ee Appendix i) 

The pledged population exceeded thd projected goal of 550 adults, but 
the actual nuiid>er of those compl^.tln^ luxcial ttssts was slightly lass than 
halt of that goali while the number ..cu^ lei iU)d[ ^ome portion of the final 
tasting was 41 percent of the initiaiiy tested population. The result was 
a loss In total population which exi^t-^^it^a desiirability t but seemed consonant 
with national statistics collected <it tnci same tin« (Sherk, 1972) • 
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grouped iti this way, oae adult petlormance chcingad suf t'lcldncly to 
advance at lea£»t one level according; to the ciiterlon uf perfonaaoce for 
accuracy of reading (902 or bt^Lter) , 8 advanced oae or more 1 evels In cospre^ 
henaion (60% oi better) and 16 advanced at leaat a level on the basis of rate of 
reading* As would be expected for this type ot breakdown, those adults who 
Kained one or oiore levels on the AIRX dtuoonstrated the laost overall gains 
on specific factors. Of these three factors accuracy evidenced the least 
change and rate of reading recorded the most change. 

Similar analyses (see Appendix C) for the remaining two adjusted 
levels did not reveal sufficient differences to warrant separate treat- 
ments and descriptions. 

Table 2 

Percent oi Chanjie for Kach Ueadins Kac^or on the AIRT 
for Kach Adjusted Level 



-1 level 1.245 
0 Level 1.201 
4-1 Level 1.339 



Accuracy 










Race 










X 


(» 


■1- 




X 


0 


+ 




X 


N 


.OlS 


.053 


.035 


.193 


.105 


.018 


.035 


.035 


.245 


000 


.070 


38 


.009 


.026 


.018 


.165 


.046 


.028 


.018 


.119 


.101 


.009 


.028 


28 


.009 


.018 


.028 { 


1.201 


.101 




.028 


.147 


.174 


.046 


.028 


43 



This table compdres the totals for each ot the three adjusted levels 
for each performance area. The trends are similar as for Table 7, that 
is, the nunber of adults who gained a tuJl level Increased tt<m accuracy, 
comprehensioa and rate respectively with rate as the area showing the 
greatest percentage of change. 
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Apparantiy rate 2:$ till dhows up asi being the perfonoanca area most 
subject to change on the AIRT while accuracy of reading shows little or 
no change « Rdte secerns to have been increased without deleterloiM effects 
un accuracy or comprehension. At least this appears to be so under an 
analysis where only changes which affect criteria are counted. It is also 
apparent irom the analysis in thxs section that gains were made regardless 
of assignment level « 

A second type ot tabulation provides >an overview of reading performance 
for all levels of readers on each of the measured reading factors of the 
Adult Informal Reading Test (word recognition, accuracy of oral reading^ 
comprehension and rate). For each level reported the scores for Initial 
and final testing are entered for (1) the Mitzel I and II word listSt and 
(2) at least three passages. This auf&mation allows a nutaber of useful 
comparisons to t>r ntade. 

Comparisons among levels of passage difficulty for the same readers 
permits inferences to be drawn concerning the effect oi passage difficulty 
on the performance ot readers at th^se different levels. Relationships 
may be sought among readers of different levels within the 'san^ reading 
factor. Such comparisons provide an indication of changes in |>erformance 
for the same t actor as reading facilicy increases. Changes in performance 
for each ot the above comparisons can be studied in relation to initial 
and final testing. An additional comparison was provided by separating 
those adults who had gamed one or mor^ levels, from those who had remained 
at the same pia^ert^nt level. 
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Scoi^tt werd« chfeii«^t^i^, grouped by sliailiir initial Initial insttuctiunal 
placement and separated into two groupii on the basis ot vhefher or not a 
g<Aia in l«svel had been achieved by the tlnal test on the AIRT. Because of 
the small nuo^er of scores involved for this analysis « s^dlan scores seemed 
to piuvide the best indication or central tendency « Comparison between 
levels provided by the Table in Appendix D. 

Beginning Readers 

Median Scores for Each Ferfori^nce Factor of 
the AIRT by Initial PXacen^nt Level 

Table 3 ^ Beginning Readers 





Word 1 
Rficognicion 


Accuracy 


Co^r tension 


ftate 


Level 


M-I 


M-II 


I 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


Ipitlai 


24 


24 


96 


96 


95 


60 


80 


45* 


61 


49* 


48* 


n 


8 


8 


10 


10 


8 


10 


10 


8 


9 


9 


7 


Final 


24 


20 


98 


95 


90 


80 


80 


65 


60 


5/ 


55* 


n 


8 


5 




7 


8 


7 


7 


8 


7 


6 


7 



*below criterion standard of performance 



There was an insufficient nui^er of adults to separate these people 
into each placement level so readers ranked from non reader to first reader 
were g^rouped for this table. 

Accuracy was acceptable for the three levels tested for Initial and 
final testing* Coiaprehension and rate were acceptable for passage level 
one only through the initial testing. During the final testing compre- 
hension Isiproved tor both se(;ond and third levels showing that at least 
half of the adults read with acceptable understanding at these levt^is* 
Rate imp£o^;ed significantly only at the second level. 
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m 


60 


102 


d4 




62* 


n 




♦ . -t 


8 










ii 




6 


9 


10 


5 
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90 




80 


hi 


76 


79 


99* 
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J 

k- — 




10 


i 


2 


3 


10 


10 


- i: -iv ! . 










06 




;s 






85 


74 


66* 


58* 




• 


- • 














i 


4 


4 


5 


3 




















30* 


65 


95 


74 


72* 
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'illlp' riitir^e 4*duitFi had *ilmo^*c perfect scores (30) on the 
. v . : ! - u^':. .1 n^n^if ^^rvnvth i^n trite Miizei li iist# The non-Kamtng 

I ' 4 fc -I ...oiii.it uutir perforru fft *im i.»utli word lists and demonstrated no 

» f . in:t*ti tj !ir..ji tChtin^i* It in ru^Sftlbie thiat the small number 

- I . u.'>fij*:^'i- ."*^.|taicd thii» #4i'oap. Acuuiacv was 

. : :r K *;;-; ••fi^* ; TcJ^tiinrij ^b.^vc the s^an^t land sataftt arf ory; 

t M. 'it x thdii iliL : !.*.i i-iv*u L^Vf MbJiciii f^^cicti tor the 

': . L I . . . 4. . • ' l4<^ii.t:<i tilt r>'Ji 't tiw.. i 
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tSSP.^-Sii^^SHii* ^^^^ chiir^ctfeilfitico tor both gcuupii ate quite sitaliar, 
komptrehfiriission vas 8i.£cng <9u2) to adequate <60t> at th^ levels tt^ated. 
Not^ that a£ level 4-^5, fot Lhe ti< ; i*ainlng adults » the mediao waa computed 
ttom unly two adults. 

Rate, Although vn the initial test the rate ot noa-gaining adulta 
was a lightly l«sas than the median rate ror the gaining adultB« neither group 
achieved a satisfactory nt^^dian rate at the third level. The gaining adults 
performed suf tli:iently better on the tinal test at the third level which 
indicates that rate was the major tactor which sepacated the performance of 
these LvJu groups. 

Overall s Rate was the major reason tor placing these adults at second 
reader level with comprehension and accuracy next in order of influence » 

Third Reader Level 

Table 3 - Third Reader Lavel 





Word 


nition 


Accuracy 


Comnrehenslon 


Rate 


Level 


M-1 


H-Il^ 


2 


3 


4-5 


7-8 


2 


3 


4-5 


7-8 


2 


3 


4-5 


7-8 


Initial 


30 


24 


98 


97 


96 


97 


65 


80 


60 


80 


108 


86 


90* 


82* 


n 


16 


16 


4 


8 


14 


13 


4 


8 


14 


13 


4 


8 


14 


13 


Final 


29 


24 


99 


96 


94 


94 


100 


95 


BO 


75 


104 


87 


113 


98* 


a 


15 


16 


3 


6 


16 


16 


3 


6 


16 


16 


2 


5 


16 


16 


Non-Gainers 
Initial 


29 


26 


98 


98 


94 


97 


50* 


60 


80 


100 


91 


92 


$4* 


69* 


n 


6 


5 


2 


3 


5 


5 


2 


3 


5 


5 


2 


3 


5 


5 


Final 


29 


29 


100 


96 


99 


95 


100 


80 


45* 


60 


70 


87 


102* 


68* 


n 


6 


5 


i 


2 


6 


5 


i 


2 


6 


5 


1 


1 


t 


3 



*below criterion standacd of p«£xfaraance 
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^*lV/.>:ii^li li''^ A>..n i K : list w^s nerioimcd With dlmo^t 

a pcritv' .. . t..* lot liiasi 'h.%i\ ttu uilultrf, iht Mit^el II list still 
waai soi!it^v'i.i; ditficuii !cf ih^ aiiiiits at thx* level. 

At cui j t.y . ThtJitf wcit' -r.^.L* J - luatlons between initial and final 
tetftin^ 'CI !H>th gi.5up». F-6t:Tit la 11 v ^ tertormance actosa the four levela 
Was I «r i-. n<ib iy !ii>?h. Word rec-^'iitiun i6 6ut nciently powerful to allow 
more than hair w»! t\w adults rt-ad with acc^entable accuracy through the 
7th reader level . 

(Y^rx t eht- n.s K-n . fiiifii 4irca w^h K^n&i.tily acceptable with galnii noted 
at and i i the it-vel :>iAieriz*nz ior hcux ^rouns» The two low median 
comnr<rhen5.ii.ni bcoit^s t i^t the non ^^iiunfi adults should orobably be ignored 
since tiic J ir^it otii was based on adults and the low score at the 4-5 
leviil wAM i ollov t.n! t^v an . «?ffiab ) e f^coTti at the 7-8 level* 



Rjitt ?<aLt' slivW^ tiif ^ai^it^ r.ittc?rn ah lor the second reader level 
group, 'or ^trVLiui lew U thtri w^re tew <idult6 involved and 

thus tiitr Lr^-Hiis r av n;tL I't* f t' J :i *!' ! c • 

!lV^J-^JJ' ^^'^ Mit^.t'I i. list ^till discriminated well even though 
thesif adults W4.'fi^ aUle tc- read accuiately and comprehend to at least the 
7-8 leader Iu^^hI , 
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labl« 6 - Levels 4-/ 





Recognition 


Accuracy 


C(»4)fehenflioa 


Rate 


Level 


M-1 


N-II 


3 


4-5 


7-8 


9-10 


3 


4-5 


7-8 


9-10 


3 


4-5 


7-6 


9-10 


Gainers 
Initial 


30 


26 


99 


98 


98 


98 


80 


90 


60 


60 


115 


158 


112* 


94* 


ti 


11 


11 


4 


9 


9 


10 


4 


9 


9 


10 


3 


6 


9 


10 


Final 


30 


27 


94 


97 


97 


98 


90 


90 


70 


80 


87 


140 


137 


155 


n 


11 


U 


5 


9 


11 


7 


5 


9 


11 


10 


4 


8 


11 


8 


Non*^ainer8 
InlCiaX 


30 


25 




97 


97 


97 




80 


60 


60 




122 


95* 


84* 


n 


14 


14 




13 


13 


9 




13 


13 


9 




13 


13 


10 


Final 


30 


25 




98 


96 


96 




80 


80 


80 




110 


110 


111* 


n 


lA 


13 




13 


13 


9 




13 


13 


9 




10 


12 


10 



Vovi Recognition , ^to8t adulta in both gtoups read the Mitsel I worde 
correctly while more than half o£ these adults had so«e errors on the Mlccel 
II list. Very little change in perCormance is noted froA initial to final 
testing. 

Accuracy . With one exccrtion« scores are high and vary little from 
passage to paasage. Gaining adults were soioewhat superior to the adults 
in the non-gaining group. 

Comprehension , Soffle* but not vary significant variations can be noted 
between groups and passage levela. Generally cosprehension was good {80%) 
for all levels reported. 

Rate , Initial test scores generally indicate a declining rate an 
oaterials increaae in difficulty. Rate seams to level off during the tir i 
test rather than decline, the race tor the gaining adults is higher tl.u*. 
for the non-gaining adults. 



o 
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Overall * Ditterences in rate nake the mAia distinction in the 
performance of both groups. Adults in this group can read and conrpre- 
hend material at least to the 10th grade level of difficulty. 

Placenent Levels 8-10 

table 7 - Levels 8-10 



Level 


Word 

Recognition 


Accuracy 


Comprehension 


Rate 




H-II 






9-lfl 






9-10. 


4-5 - 




9-10 


Gainers 
Initial 


30 


30 


100 


99 


99 


100 


100 


80 


149 


155 


114* 


n 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Final 


30 


30 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


124 


134* 


155 


n 


5 


5 


5 


5 




5 


5 


5 


3 


3 




Non-Gainers 
Initial 


30 


28 


99 


99 


99 


100 


80 




168 


137 


140 


n 


8 


8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


9 


7 


Final 


30 


30 


100 


99 


98 


95 


90 


80 


128.5 


152 


141 


n 


9 


9 


8 


9 


9 


a 


9 


9 


6 


7 


7 



*belov criterion standard of perfortnancfi 



Word Reccgnltlon » Hose adults In both groups attained a perfect 
score In the Mltzel I list and at least half of the adults had a perfect 
score on the final Mitzel II list* 

Accuracy . The gaining adults were son^vhat superior to the non-gainers 
in accuracy of reading for the final testing • Both siioups read with a 
high degree of accuracy. 

Comprehension s In this area also. the adults In the gaining group 
demonstrated a superior performances It should be noted that for both 
groups at least halt of the adults had satistactcry (60%) scort.-^ ea^fi ^eve) - 
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KdLei Xiw oi population tor the gaining group makes comparisons 

difticulL. There wa^ n.) i^uange for the non-gaining group at the 9-10 lev^l. 

Ove r all . Kate seemed to separate the two groups with comprehension 
a lesser tacitoi . The overall perrocmance in each area is high« 

Coro par i s ons Across Groups 

Word Rticognit iun > Ihe Mitxel I tests shows some discrimination among 
placement levels through the second level which is consonant with the 
difficulty of the list. The Mitzel II list discriminates among levels 
through the seventh reader level. 

Accuracy . Three factors stand out. First, readers compared by place- 
ment level are generally more accurate as levels increase. Even though 
many placements were based on rate, performance superiority also shows 
up in accuracy of redding* Second, variability decreases at the higher 
levels. Third, evt^n with variability the median performance of theses 
adults was within the acceptable range (90% ur above). 

Comprehension # The poorest overall performance was deiiu>nst rated by 
the lowest group and the highest overall performance was accomplished by 
the highest group. Yet there was no overall trend as with accuracy. 
In fact 9 amung the gaining groups a reverse trend was noted, the second 
level placement group were somewhat superior to the next two highest 
groups. With the excepll<>n of the beginning readers and three levels of 
ctiti' non gaining groups the median scores for each passage level was wlthm 
ac'ueptal le limits (60% or higher)^ 
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Cumpceiifcindlony measured by the AIRI^ does not appear to b« 
related to rate and does not ahow Che variability of rate or accuracy. 
(This observation tnlght be due to actual reading perf ormancst test 
ditticulty and a smaller spread at possible scores.) 

Rate . Several observations can be noted tor rate. First, as would 
be expected 9 the median rate increases across placement levels. There is 
much variability within placement levels. Some levels , particularily for 
the initial testing, sh^ a decrease in rate across levels. During the 
final testing the mediaii scores tended to increase across passage levels. 
Reading successive passages seemed to produce a 'Varm-up'* effect not 
apparent during the initial testing. 

The comparisons are based on median scores so that trends can be 
noted. The reader should check the nundser of scores employed for the 
median score before serious interpretations are made. 

Rate - an additional note 

During the first phase of the project, it became obvious that rate 
was more variable than other factors as bad been observed in the original 
study. There are several reading factors including word recognitiont 
vocabulary and comprehension which alone or in combination offer plausible 
explanations for the observed rate changes. Secause this issue is central 
to the concept under study » a discussion ot th^ data which bear on this 
finding seems warranted even though the question was not part of the 
original design. 

Reading could be slowed down by a limited ability to feuugnize words 
rapidly. It this were the case, as more dlftlcult words were encountered 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



i\t^ aduiL u\»uld t<ikti mare time to ideacity the words « thus reducing rate. 
Anjthet: dxplanation would be thJit an adult would slow down to maintain 
ttiui^ifritandin^ da the mater iai& become more complex. Comprehension might 
iils.^ be attected by knowledge or word meanings or by the anfamlllarity 
with the sentence structure or mure di^ticult passages* 

*ert<iln relationships can be drawn from existing data to identify 
potential explanations. Neither accuracy nor comprehension seem to 
iiuctuate as dues rate^ suggesting that they are independent. A crude 
.iomparlson of vocabulary gains on the ABLE test against rate changes on 
the AIRI does not provide any support for general vocabulary knowledge 
as a factor related to rate. 

B6t COPir AVAIUBLE 

Table 8 

A Comparison ot Rate and Vocabulary r.alns 
VocabuJary (ABLE) 





No 


(iaiu 


Gain 3 


loonths or + 


(AiRT) Gain 










1 5 /m* or 


15 


(23X) 


19 


(29%) 


less than 15 w/m 


12 


(19%) 


20 


(29%) 



*words/minute 

As this Cable Indicates, a sllgiitly hipher percentage of adults 
ijained 3 months or more in vocabuJary whether they increased in rate ot 

itfadin^^ cr not. 

Comprehensiun as a factor is mora dllficult to explain. However, 
t^uiutr Ltie materials used tor the Adult Informal Reading Tests were d^-^'igned 
* I aJiiits, the lfS» difficult passages j^hould net present ^^ny obstacle',-. 
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to comprehension for these readers. 4^1y the iasc two passages might 
contain concepts which could be considered to increase the difficulty of 
interpreting the message. Therefore » unle&s word recognition was a source 
of error ur confusion, no significant rate chanpes would be anticipated 
until the final two passages (see Appendix n)« But this is not the caae. On 
the whole 9 rate appears to be independent ui ccmprehenslon at all levels 
of passage difficulty. Difficulty of ideas alone does act eeeiii to account 
for the drop in rate for the adults in this study » 

Anticipating the need to explain the rate phenommon, the word lists 
were timed during the final testing of the St» Louis population. This 
additional piocedure provided data on the rate of identification of 
words which then could be used in a ec^arison with rate of reading. 

Analysis of this information Indicates that there is a moderate 
relationship between the number of words correctly pronounced and time^ 
and rate of oral reading* A step wise regression analysis was coB4>uted for 
the words lists (number correct for each list and time to read each list) 
and rate of reading for passage le\^ls 3* ^-^S, and 7-*8. 

Table 9 

A Comparison of the Correlation between Time and Number Correct 
on Each Mitzel Word List with Rate of Reading 
for Three Levels of Difficulty 

Passage Difficulty 



Word Recognition 
(Mitzel) 


3 


4-5 


7-8 


1 


List I 


(Tine) 


.40 


.01 


.003 


2 


List 1 


(No. Correct) 


.09 


.004 


.005 




List II 


(Tine) 


.0007 


.05 


.07 


a 


List 11 


(No. Correct) 


.07 


.57 


.44 
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For levtfl three Ihe time lequlred to read zhe Mitzel 1 list, provided 
the strangest fc- lat 1 onship . Howeveri for the ijext two higher levels 
number of correct words on tae Mitzel 11 list was the strongest cot relate. 

Though there is no couHlstent trend for these three levels, per : onnanci^ 
on the word lists does provide some clue as to the rate of reading In 
suh^equeat passages* Therefore, it can be concluded that as meas^ured in thi.^ 
study word recognition is associated with rate of reading. Previous -inalvses 
have also. pointed to a relationship between word recognition and accuracy. 
However 9 word recognition seems to be associated with rate of reading across 
levels of passage difficulty while accuracy seems to be influenced bv hoth 
word recognition and rate. Differences are found in comparisons among placement 
levels more than among levels of passage difficulty for the same placement level 
(see Appendix ^ . 

Objective 2 

To Identify the relationship between Initial 
list pertonnance on the Adult Informal Reading 
Test and difficulty of instructional materlaif; 
which are associated with the greatest positive 
gains made by adults receiving instruction in 
reading. 

To determine the effects of several different instructional place- 
ments upon reading gain the final test scores were compared by employing 
an analysis of covarlance using the initial test scores the covariate. 
The analysis was comnuted separately for each ABLE test level (I, II, Til; 
for the vocabulary and reading (comprehension) sections of the ABLE ti^t 
of the adults assigned to one of thf* three instructions i pLt.. t r r ni 
levels (0, -1, ^1) - 
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Table 10 

Analysis of Covarlance Using the Initial and Final Teat 
Scores of the ABLE Compared by ABLE Test Level and 
Instructional Placeaent* 



Test and ABLE Level 


1 F 


1- ^ 


Vocabulary -I 


1.86 


<16 


Vocabulary -II 


4.64 


<02S 


Vocabulary -III 


2.50 




Comprehension I 


.36 




Comprehension II 


.63 




Comprehension III 


1.62 


<238 



*See Appendix 



Of the six comparisons run^ one was significant - vocabulary gains 
for Level II adults (Winer » 1972). The remaining two levels for vocabulary 
scores approached significance, while only one of the comprehension compari- 
sons approach significance. Results of this nature do not provide a 
sufficient case for the identification of an instructional plA::ement level. 

It seems best for several reasons to regard the results as Incon^ 
elusive rather than to make a case based on trends and partial confirmation. 
There are also several methodological weaknesses which also support this 
conclusion. 

1. Of primary concern is the question of attrition. Of the 262 
adults who participated in the initial testing only 83 had sufficient 
data to be included in this analysis. A little more than half of the 
missing data is accounted for by the loss of entire project centers 
(seven centers and 93 adults) , the remaining 86 were actual losses within 
programs. Thus a 50 percent loss of data among active participants was 
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encountered. Several obvious prohleras arise from such losses. First, 
it is difficult to rule out the possibility that the results were 
affected by losses from a particular level of assignment. Second, 
because the design required the population to be distributed into nln«» 
groups for the analysis, losses of this magnitude seriously reduced the 
number within each groun. Small numbers are obviously less likely to be 
an adequate reflection of a larger population even if they constituted a 
carefully devised random sample. Also, small sizes tend to be overly 
influenced by extreme scores. 

2. The effectiveness of the project was further reduced by a test 
ceiling effect. An investigator attempts to guard against the possibility 
that a testee might score at or near the top of a test during the initial 
testing. However, without prior knowledge of the relationship between 
standardized and informal test results little could be done to prevent 
this from occurring. Since the scores from one test level to another are 
not continuous or additive the same level test had to be given for both 
th^ initial and final testing. Time required for additional testing 
would have been prohibitive, therefore corrections in the test level 
could not be made after the initial testing. As previously described, 
the level of ABLE test was determined by relating instructional level to 
the grade level span covered by each level of the ABLE test. Resulting 
performance Indicates that assignment on this basis was not entirely 
satisfactory for levels I ^ 11, Six level 1 students scored at the very 
top of the Initial test in vocabulary whi.lfi 12 scored at the top of the 
comprehension test. In addition, 23 who did not reach the top o£ one of 
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Che two tasts during ch« initial test did bo during the final test. The 
same pattern was repeated for Level II students; eleven scored at the top 
of the initial test in comprehension end during the final testing 23 
scored at the top of either the ccmprehension or vocabulary sections. 
Obviously, this fact contributed to a reduction of differences between 
the initial and final testing. 

3. Another possible source contributing tovBtd inconclusive results 
was brought about by the amount of tisM required in the testing process. 
By the time the Adult Informal Reading Test was received from the field, 
the "appropriate" level of the ABLE sent out and administered, consider- 
able time elapsed. Thus programs averaged two to three months between the 
initial and final testing. Even if attendance in ABE programs was perfect, 
this would translate to a maximum of 16 to 24 class hours of instruction. 
Gams made by almost all groups may have continued in the same proportions 
or changed with greater number of Instructional contacts. 



Objective 3 



To compare the levels of performance as n^asured 
by the Adult Informal ffeedlng Test and the Adult 
Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) of adults en- 
rolled in literacy programs. 



The Important question is whether or not the grade level placement 
of one test is equivalent to the grade level placement of the other. 
Level III of the ABLE was omitted from the analysis because it does not 
provide grade placement ^bores . The^^SS.^.^^ comparability was found 
by computing the correlation and standard error of estimate between the 
two tests. 
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There was a zero (Pearson) correlation between the AIRT placeaent 
levels and either vocabulary cr reading (conprehenslon) grade placement 
scores (Level I). The standard error of estimate v>as 1.4 for each of 
these two comparisons (Smillie, 1968). 

This data indicates that one score could not be used for the other. 

Table 11 

Correlation Between the AIRT Level and Vocabulary and 
Reading Grade Levels on the ABLE Test - Level II 



Subtest 


Correlation 


Standard Error of Estimate 


Vocabulary 


.23 


2.5 


Reading 


.3A 


2.A 



The relationships at this level of the ABLE test were stronger than 
for level I adults « however , the magnitude of the relationship and the 
size of the standard error still indicates that one test could not be 
used to establish the grade level of the other. 

Sinct' no placement level was confirmed for the AIRT, a second 
analysis was designed employing a performance range for each level which 
was based upon the basic placement level and the highest level read 
adequately excluding the rate standard. In this manner the range of per- 
formance on both tests could be compared. 
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Table 12 



A Coa|»Ari0oii Between the RAng« RACween the Skills t«vel 
and the Peak Functional Level on the AIRT With* 
the Range of Scores on the SiMse Adults 
on the Reading Section of the ABLE 



AIRT/ABLE 



1 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 9 10 
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The non-reader and the adult reading at the Primer level did not take 
an initial ABLE test. Each x represents at least one score at that level, 
but of course do«8 not indicate the nind)er of scores at each level (see 
Table 13). Ranges are affected by the fact that 6.0 and 9.0 are the 
upper limits for Level I & II of the ABLE respectively and 10 is the 
upper limit for the AIRT. 

For AIRT levels 2, 3, & 4 there se«BS to be agreement in the gross 
distribution between the tw tests, an t^servation not as true for the 
remaining levels. Thus, if a range of scores instead of a single score 
is used for the AIRT, there is some overlap of scores, but even with this 
comparison it is obvious that one score can not be used to predict the other. 

The ABLE score might be any part of the AIRT range suggesting that 
the tests apparently measure entirely different types of reading performance. 

One final comparison appears in order i^lch is simply a distribution 
of the initial test scores for the ABLE and AIRT. 

Table 13 



A Frequency Distribution of Initial 
Levels on the AIRT and ABLE 







AIRT 




ABLE 




Level/Grade 


\ Placement 


*« 


b** 


Vocabulary 


Reading 


Non-P.eader (0) 


1 


1 






Pre Primer 


(.5) 


3 


I 






Primer 


(.8) 


1 


0 






First Reader (1.0-1.9) 


13 


11 


3 


1 


2nd Reader 


(2.0-2.9) 


15 


8 


4 


2 


3rd Reader 


(3.0-3.9) 


26 


4 


10 


11 


4th Reader 


(4.0-4.9) 


5 


6 


12 


13 


5th Reader 


(5.0-5.9) 


12 


7 


16 


8 


6th Reader 


(6.0-6.9) 


14 


1 


21 


22 


7th Reader 


(7.0-7.9) 


0 


0 


6 


5 


8th Reader 


(8.0-8.9) 


12 


25 


9 


5 


9th Reader 


(9.0-9.9) 


0 


0 




12 


10th Reader 


(10.0-10.9) 


5 


43 








N » 


107 




81 


79 



^Basic placn^nt level **Highest level read adequately without reference 
^ to rate, 
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The range of reading perfomance on the ABLB is frmi Non^tea^r to 
10th reader level with the bulk of readers falling between first and 
6th reader level. The standardised teats doss not show anyone rsading 
below first grade level. The upper end of the distribution does not 
include Level III of the ABLB since these scores ars convar^sd into 
percentiles and not grade level. 

Even when aaploying the lowest placsaent level of tha AZRT, there 
were only five adults who read below first reader level. There nay be 
SOBS selection factors on the part of the cooperating centers operating 
here, but this would not hsye been in coi^liance with the directions for 
selection of adults. 
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RfST COPY AVAIIABLE 



1. Ihi^ pi;>]tf. L did not identif > dn in&t&u. l iwnul pia^tmifnt lavc-l 
ihraugh iha u^^ cf the AdulL IntL^rmci! Kc.\idinM Ttbt. On^ 2»tdLl^tlcall> 
significanc ^'^!ue cesulied and tcend^ wete apparent, hoi^^t'y^^t ^ sevaral 
ev4;nta MUi.!i at* pupulacion attiition aitil lv2»t c^llinR effects we^k^n^d 

the rei^uicB nufii be confildrriid a^i intunclusiv^. 

2. A comparison u\ih mad<$ at each level of the redding perfurmance 
hifCween ddu]t& ^^rho mad^* galng the Adult Informal Reading Test ^ud aduit-^ 
who Aad« no ^^cuns. Ouq^] ity readiiiK in teifns j^t a4.uuracy ot oral rtf«'ichnKt 
cMtprehttnsiun and r<ita imprw^vcri tt:m the lowest reading levels co tht^ 
highest leading level, ^dtt ot reading shotted the greoteat changif ai t&:r 

J pefiiid i^i insiivKiiufi, Ihestr differenttn were noted even though the 
groups wtjru rn^cd che hasifl of hasilc perfurffan*;^ level uaed in the 
first analysis Tahleb ut these perfortnance varlabl«^& ate included In 
the Appendix tw p«frmit ...sers ot the Adult Informal Reading Jnventoiy 
to compare rcr^ulLs tium tneir testing with this population. 

3. The Adult 6«im. Learning Examination and the Adult iatormal 
Reading re««t d< not vJiMespond In terms ot grade placament leve) whuh 
supports the titf^samptlon mat ea^^h test m^.^nurcb dliterent Lapahil 1 1 t<afs 
.inU ^ki Ll^ . 

Th^^ roHi^wtnw ^aLions ware drawn a^m the previuu» cinaivbLHS 

1 . f I zimL tiiMic wai ^L^ty little uhdHi^e between tiw iaic tal 

and final Aifir j^n UwCu£a«.y, w^rJ tecognition and compr^'i* n^if n r.uv n-r 
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ai-.Mtinted tor by thti short span of instruction (2-3 months). However, 
the effect of Instruction should be further explored. It may b« that 
literacy prograna are providing more practice Chan actual instmcclon 
which could account for this finding chat Che only conslseent and algnlfl- 
cant increases noted were in rate. This is noc unlikely since much of 
the materials employed in ABE programa are kits and workbooks (Sherl: 
aa4 Hocker, 1972). 

2. A« improvement in rate may also account for changes in the 
a:.:.E performance. This finding ahould also be explored in other 
investigations . 

3. One of the distressing observations is that there were very 
fe\' readers below second reader level. This may be a selection factor 
on the part of the field participants, however, it does not differ much 
from Che distribution in the St. Louis Centers where all the adults in 

the participating centers were tested. 

4. During the analysis of the AXRT it became apparent chaC many 

a Jules h'i(} a vide range of levels at which they could function ^equately 
in terms of comprehension and accuracy. The major difference between 
levels for an Individual was most often rate of reading. There were adults 
frotn third reader level on who could not meet the rate standari^t but could 
read reasonably accurately and comprehend through the ctnth reader level. 
Hius a large percentage of the adults in ABE programs are reasonably 
llt^r.-ite, when reading achievement is defined as accuracv of oral reaJlnx 
and literal recall. 
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As previously mentioned, very few non-readers and beginning readers 
show-up In these programs and the bulk of the adults in this study did 
not need basic literacy training. 

Perhaps it is more accurate to say that the reading capability of 
the adult is imperfectly understood. The difference between the AIRT 
and ABLE results may be due in part to the type of comprehension measured. 
Some differences are probably related to test taking skills as well as 
rate of reading which was mentioned earlier. Further investigation appears 
to be warranted to determine the relationships between instruction and 
reading improvement. 

5. In the original description of the Informal Reading Inventory t 
Betts (1940) posited three levels of reading performance which are In 
general use today. Betts observed that reading fluency » accuracy and 
comprehension tended to decline as the material became more difficult. 
Within the spectrum of reading development he conceptualised a band of 
reading performance which could be ' tantified and ranked from high to low. 
His levels based on performance crl. !rla represent stages or points in 
this reading performance band which he related to basic instruction. 

The Independent level represents the high end of this performance 
band and, therefore » general instruction would produce little increase 
in reading ability at this level. At the Frustration level, the other 
extreme of this band, the reader is so overwhelmed by the difficulty 
that he cannot profit from instruction. The middle point, or Instructional 
level is an approximation of the best level at which reading performance 
can be improved through instruction. Instruction at this level should 
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have the eiiect oi advancing this band along the total spectrum. That 
is, instruction should result in Increasing the pupil's performance at 
the Instructional level so that it begins to res^ble the degree of 
proficiency described as the Independent level, and at the time, 
instruction should reduce deficiencies at more advanced levels so that 
t 5 pupil's performance approaches the criteria for Instructional and 
Frustration levels at higher levels of difficulty. 

The performance of adults also shows soirc type of continuum, but it 
is not the same pattern as Just noted for school-aged pupils. As the 
data indicated, the adult did not evidence a decrease in fluency, accuracy 
or comprehension as the difficulty of materials increased. Only rate 
declined as the difficulty increased. The results of this study did not 
identify a criteria for determining a level of |jastructional placement 
for ABE students which was clearly superior to the other levels studied. 
Therefore, the question of the VAlidity of this concept has not been 
established during this investigation. 

In the absence of such information the test must still he used pri- 
marily as an Instrument to measure specific reading performances. Used 
in this way the test does provide the teacher with a profile of the adult's 
performance. Such a profile would be enhanced by detetmining two points 
in this continuum. First, is the identification of the level where speci- 
fic skills appear to deteriorate significantly - the Specific Skills Level. 
This assumes that it is useful to know at what point specific reading 
factors appear to require attention. Further investigation may be able 
to ascertain the usefulness of the instruction of specific skills on 
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BEST tm AVAILABLE 

bubbw^qitii^fii achit verujiii . t vuleiit^c fr^.m LhlH inveft tlRdilon supports 

this line ur inquiiA« n^iinrly Lh.-ii rit& s€:einad to be asdociaced with 
ajhlc?verm?nt gdins uu the ARl.r!. 

A ^e^oiid level IS b^sed upi u ihe observation that the adult in this 
study ^.ouid manage mater ia!'? considerahly above the level identified as 
his in»trucciunal piaot^ment It^v^X and in some case above the standardised 
tetit HC.ire withaui slgniiiLant lohh of fli^ncy or comprehension* It 
appears that tht adult w cwmp&nsatc for more difficult materials by 
iftlmply re.iding mote .^lowiv. Thus^ he can read difficult materials for 
ho^iTever long he can hust^iin the strain. For this reason it seems reason- 
able and appropriate tu identify thd highest level ii^ere the adult can 
still comprehend and read fJuently, however slowly. This level is the 
Peak Functional Levei , Thiw tcsrm focuses on a positive feature rathei 
than the negativt.* ^•iui..e(>t of Krus^tratlon level. 

Ihe two J eve Is !nrt> f{?^m?4r chef user of titiss test to interpret the 
reader's performance - i^e first sign of difficulty and the highest 
level of literacy. 

It may be that this periotmance band may also contribute to the 
feconclufcilve re.sult.> in the Hear».h lor a placenent level: that is, the 
0 and -fl placenentb emph.ved mav not be sufficiently different for many 
adults « 

6» The ATRT pfv^viJ*^^ iht witli quite a bit of Information 

on the reading ptr.rtt.rmanLt' thu ^dult. The same kind of information 
is not pnv*idt?ii bv tLc .tfid^-.M '^w-f^ ce?»C- Th^ instruct lunal Imp LiCntlcn-» 
between the two me stilJ r;.*r IrCtj . Jj^ thti standardized test i?? a 
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b«cter i^iidictor oi latter performance on Che GED tests, does thaL ti^an 
chat the gradtf le^vel i}la4:t;2ments of this test reflect instructional place** 



mentt test taking achievtiment or some Ci^mbination of factori9? 

One tiling that was quite apparent, even though the AIRT Is useful 
for diagnostic purposes, as a test which must be given individually and 
in programs which meet two evenings per week - it is difficult to Justify 
the test m terms of Lime. A ahortar test needs to be found for the ABE 
teacher. One analysis Indicated that the word list was a fairly good 
predictor of later rate of readings A word list may prove siople and 
reliable enough tor basic screening » 

7. Perhaps the biggest lesson ot ail related to the f^asif^llity 
of conducting inve.^ ti gations which reauire pre and post testing using 
ABE populations^ This investigation and cnc National Hesds Survey 
(Sherky 1972) both substantiate rnther large attrition rates in ABE 
programs. In addition, other problems relating to controlled variablea 
suggest that reseazifh at^tivlties will not be very profitable until 
research activities are built Into programs. That is« instructional 
ABE programs with research teams a^ nn integral part of the program. This 
might be done within the existing framework of ABE prr^grams or as part 
of future training and research projects. Research, particularily in 
part-time programs does not look very promising unless it becoi^A P^^^ 



the job rather than something tacked on to it. 

8. A national or regional data bank of reading performance vari- 
ables would be <}uiLe udeiui. li programs feed periodic results of 
testing in itw a tacllitv many different questions could be addressed 
concerning rwadmg performance skill programs. Such centers, perhaps 
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regional, might also provide the moat efficient means for providing 
reading diagnosis and prescriptive Information since few teachers have 
that expertise, and even large program seldom have enough specialists 
to deal with. this matter as rapidly as needed in the classroom. 
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AP«»KNIUX A 



S l-A K! ; I i La 

Manual Readability 

I. evL'l Color i.ovel 

i.O Orangti 3 (hard) 

3.5 Silver i (easy-hard) 

4.0 Olive 5th 

5.0 Blue 6th 

ft.O flrown bth 

7.0 Creen 6th 

8.0 KcU 7-8 

10.0 Tan 7-8 

J 1.0 ioid 9th 

Aqita 9 th 

SRA KIT Illb 

5.0 hlue 5th (easy) 

5.5 5-6 

6.0 Bruvm 7th 

7.0 fJreen 7th 

8.0 Red 7th 

9.0 Tan 8th 

10.00 Cold 9-10 

I I. 0 Aqua 9-10 
12.0 x^urple 11-12 



SRA WK ARE BLACK 



Level 1 
Level 11 
Level III 
Level IV* 
Level V 
Level VI 



2 lhard) 
2 (hard) 
2 (hafil 
4th 
5th 

5th (hard) 



ERIC 



*There seemed to bt^ iium^ wide variations within levels- 
tnr example level 3 contained some sfjleLtiuns as easy 
as Jrd and as dilficult afi 7th» 
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BARNELL LOFT 



Wo£king «flth Sounds 

Book A First Reader 
" B 2 (easy) 
" C 2 (hard) -3 (easy) 

Using the Context 

Book A First Reader 



II 


B 


2 ( 


II 


C 


3 


II 


D 


Sth 


II 


E 


6 th 



Locating the Answer 

Book S S-6 
" F 9-10 

Following the Directions 
Book A First Reader 
"82 
" C 3 

Getting the Facts 
Book E 7-8th 



EDL MATERIALS 



Study Skills Library* 
level 



#1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



7-8th 

5-6 

9-10 

5-6 

7-8 



Social Studies Kit EE 
level 



01 
2 
3 



5-6th 

4- 5 
2.-8 

5- 6 
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7 ^ ir 

8 

10 9-iu 











3 








5 




(. 




7 




8 


V-B 


9 




10 


;--8 









:;K;f ?. I'f't < •!«■'!:; 




nrl A 


-I 




1 


ptrt 


I 




I 


P»i r L 








p/irt 


! 




2 


part 


2 


2 ChriiJ) 


j 


pan 


I 


2 (?Mr<j/ 


\ 


part 




2 Ui^i'd 




paiTL 








n^i ft 


1 










:.Cli 




p«?r r 


1 


Hi-. 


3 




2 








1 








% 
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C.3 


Kit fj* 










i lt«4 1 














1 
















;-8 










4 tit 




10 






^ih 


Sc 




S tudl 




Kit 










7-h 














3 










4 
















/ ~P 




0 






7-8 




7 










8 




















10 














Net.' Skill hui idets 


1 


part 


1 


Ft 




1 


part 


I 


1 


(easy) 


1 + 


pdri 


1 








par I 


2 


I 




2 


pai L 


i 






7 


part 




I 






parr 


I 






3 


part 


2 








par t 


1 








p.ir t 




3 
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KK.\1>EK'S mot^af .SKILL BHILDERfi (CONl 'D) 



Advanced Skill Bulldet Bouk 2 9th 
Science Setiett 

Green ird 

Red 7-8ch 



Why Work Series 

Manual Level 
4.0 - 4.5 



4.5 - 5.0 



5.0 - 5.5 



5.5 - 6.0 



6.5 - 7.0 



These cards are not in thd order 
of readability 



Card Numbers 

3 
11 
15 
20 

5 

7 
13 
21 

4 

6 

8 
10 
12 
16 
17 

2 
14 

1 

9 



Raadability 



4th (easy) 



4th (hard) 



5th (e^sy) 



7th 

5th - 6th 
5th 



Rcade ra 



Adult Reader 
2 (hard) 

Learnlnft and Writing English - 4th 
I Want to Learn Engliah - 4th 



M, S. Robertson Steck -Vaughn Company 
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i s L i : ^ >1 




.AjCUaI Parti 




Slate 






Iiutiul 






25 




0 


0 


Califut nla 


n 




13 


a 


Colorado 


30 




m 


0 


Connect ikUC 


15 




9 


0 


Kloridj 


35 




18 


3 


Idaho 


15 




A 


0 


Indiana 










«1 


17 




12 


0 


«I2 


15 




14 


9 


Iowa 


10 




Q 


4 


Louis ' an<i 


30 




0 


0 


Michigan 


50 




0 


0 


Minnesota 


24 




0 


0 


^lia6lssippi 


44 




30 


30 


iMissouri 










#1 


50 




27 


0 


#2 


25 




0 


0 


#3 


6 




2 


2 


NebraaKa 


10 




15 


3 


New Mexico 


20 


* 


12 


7 


N«w York 


22 




0 


0 


Nor rh r.inilinH 


12 




12 


8 


Norch Dakota 


30 




15 


0 




16 




0 


0 


Pennn'.'lvania 


15 




14 


14 


South Carolina 


12 




6 


0 


South OaVoia 


12 




14 


11 


Tennessee 


24 




0 


0 




1 « 




0 


A 


> I L ^ in ).a 






Q 




Waahln^t.in 


25 




12 










JU 


0 


fcttils 


6i8 






109 


*Many of these 




the prtj LJuj 






of the spring 
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APPENDIX C 



Qtanges in Reading Perfozaaaee (AI&T) 
With Adjusted Reading Level ot 0 



Oalns /Changes 


0 


+ 




X 


0 


+ 




X 


0 


t 




X 1 


Gain in level 


12 


1 


1 


2 


8 


5 


1 


2 


3 


10 


1 


2 


No Gain 


10 


0 


2 


0 


10 


0 


2 


0 


10 


1 


0 


1 


Loss in level 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


N » 28 Total 


22 


1 


3 


2 


18 


5 


3 


2 


13 


11 


1 


3 



Changes in Reading Performance (AIRT) 
With Adjusted Reading Level of 



Gains /Changes 


0 - X 1 


0 + • X j 


0 + - X 


Gain In leyft^ 

No Cain 

Loss in level 


16 1 2 2 
16 0 0 1 
5 0 0 0 


9 9 12 
12 1 3 1 
113 0 


4 IS 0 2 
11 3 2 1 
113 0 


N « 43 Total 


37 1 2 3 


22 11 7 3 


10 19 5 3 



Changes in Reading Perfoniance (AIRT) 
With Adjusted Reading Level of -1 



Gains /Changes 


0 


+ 




X 


0 






X 


0 


+ 




X 


Gain In level 


14 


1 


3 


2 


11 


6 


1 


2 


2 




0 


i* 


No Gain 


6 


0 


1 


1 


5 


2 


2 


1 


5 


2 


1 


2 


Loss In level 


7 


0 


1 


0 


S 


0 


3 


0 


5 


0 


3 


0 


N " 38 Total 


29 


1 


5 


3 


21 


8 


6 


3 


12 


16 


4 


6 
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yOBM A (revised) 



:4otivation: This is a story of a family and th^ir hoos and 
their neighbors. 



0«K HOHE AND QJR FRISNPS 



This is our house. 
Ifary and I bought the house. 
It is a good house. %Je live in the house. 
It is our hose and like it. 
Junior lives in our how, too. 
The govemront helped us buy our howa. 
Mary, Junior, and I live in this hooe. 
We take good care of our hooe. 

Mary and I have some friends. 
Our friends are Mr. and Mrs. Henry Brown. 
We live near the Browns. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown have a ho^ . ^ 
The govemaent helped Mr. and lira. Brown 
buy the house. — 



Mr. and Mrs. Brown take good care of their 
house. 



TIm: 



Substitutions 
Otaissions 
Additions 
Ruamlner Help 
Endings 



1. What is the na^ of the nan's 
wife? (Mary) 

2. Vho else lives in the hmoe? 
(Junior) 

3. Who helped thra buy their hooe? 
(govenUBent) 

4. Who are their friends? 
(Mr. and Mrs. Brown) 

5. Who helped Mr. and Mrs. Brown to 
buy their house? (govemaent) 



Source - Adapted fron Adult Reader, pp. 15, 17 by: M.S. Sober tson 

Word Count - 102 by penaission of Steek-Vaughn Co.. 

Readability - (Spache) First Reader level copyrighted t 1964 

A dult Inf oraal Reading Teatp developed by Robert E. Lolberr. nnlwralty of Missouri 
Kansas City throu^ tniOE Pru>i»rr 6 9-O08Od9 0043 
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FORH A (revised) 



Motivation: City driving takes sore constant attention 
than higbvay or country driving. Find out 
some things a driver should knew in city driving. 



#2 lAXVZNG IM THE Cm 



Time: 



Driving in the city is dangerous. 

One must look for the street signs in the city. 

Street signs help people to drive the car 

carefully. 

The signal li^t is a good street sign. 

The red light says "Stop." 

The green light says "Go." 

The amber light says drive carefully. 

At s<»e comers there are "Stop" signs. 

The car should be stopped for each 

"Stop" sign. 

Soaetiaes there are the "Danger" signs. 

This sign tells one to drive carefully. 
Each street sign tells the driver somethi^I 
A driver should look for the street sign 
when he drives the car. ■■■ 



Substitutions 
Omissions 
Additions 
Examiner Help 
Endings 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



What should a driver be alert for 
in the city? (street signs) 

What is the purpose of thme signs? 
(to drive carefully) 

What does the story say the ai^r 
light means? (drive carefully) 

According to this story what are 
two times a driver mist stop his 
car? (red light, stop sign) 

Beside the sober lig^t in this 
story, vhat other signs means 
drive carefully? (Danger si^) 



Source - Adapted from Adult Eeader . p. 51. 
Word Count - 98 

Readability - (Spache) Second Reader Level 



by: U.S. RcAertson 

by permission of: Steck-Vaug^ Co. 

copyrighted: 1964 
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Motivation: Junius Kellogg played basketball for 

the Harlem GlcAetrotters. When an accident 
paralized hia he was in a hospital. 
A nurse helped hin recover. This story 
tells how he helped another person who 
had become paralised. 



FORM A (revised) 



#3 '*»obody's Batter OCf Dead" 



The young flyer wanted to die. 
He lay with his face turned to the 
wall. Hurt in a plane crash, he 
could not move trtm the neck down. 

Then a tall man in a lAeel chair 
wheeled himself into the flyer's xoem. 
"Hello.*' Junius Kellogg said. 

But the flyer did not wsnt to 
talk. **You are looking at a vegetable," 
he said, "I would be better off dead." 



I was a vegetable myself, three years 
ago," said Kellogg. "Believe me, nobody 
is better off dead." 

That was the first visit Kellogg 
oade to the flyer's room. He ca^ back 
often. Soon the flyer was able to 
swim. He too wanted to live. 



Time: 



Substitutions 
OmiBaiaaB 
Additions 
Examiner Help 
Endlncs 



1. How badly hurt was the flyer? 
(couldn't move from the neck down) 

2. Hon did Junius Kellogg get into 
the flyer's room? (in a wheel chai 

3. {%at was Junius like three years 
ago? (a vegetable or the flyer) 

4* Uhat did the flyer want to do? 
(die) 



5. Uhat happened tiiat tells us the 
flyer was getting better? 
(able to swim or wanted to live) 



Source - Adapted from Send for Ked ( Reader's Digest) . pp. 12-13 
Word Count - 115 by: Ouentin Reynolds 

Readability - (Spache) 2-3 Reader Level by permission of: Reader's Digest 

copyrighted: 1965 

Q Adult Informal Reading Test , developed by Robert E. Leibert, Dnl varsity of riissouri * 
ER|C Kansas City through USOE Project 6-9-008089-0045 
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FOBM A (revised) 



Motivation: Ewtyday ollllons of people take their t^^ratwres. 

Most people think that the higher the t^perature, the 
sicker they are. See what this article has to aay. 



#4 ARE FETOS HA8MFDL? 



For 200 years doctors have heen 
aaklUK this question: Is fever a friend 
or an eneay? Does fever show how sick 
a person is or does It shov how hard 
his body Is trying to get well? 
Doctors do not know the answer. But 
they are closer to the ansmr than 
ever before. 



Are fevers harmful? The ai»wer Is 
both yes and no. Sooe fevers are very 
dangerous. Aey rise so hl^ thmt 
life itself is in danger. For eza]q>le, 
a fever of 109" injures the brain If 
the fever is not brou^t under ^ntrol 
at once. It can be brought down by 
putting the person into a Cub of ice 



Tisa: 



Sf&stltutions 
Omissions 
Additions 
Examiner Help 
Etullngs 



water. 



1. ffiiat quMtion have doctors been 
asking? (whether they are good or 
bi^-f riend or ei^Bgr) 

2. Hhat fevers are dangerous? (when 
it is vary high) 

3. What can a fever of 109" do? 
(Injure the brain) 



4. Eiiplaln one way a high fever can be 
controlled, (put a person in a ttd> 
of ice water) 

5. What is the purpose of placing a 
person In a tid> of Ice water? 
(bring the fever down) 



Source - Reader's Digest Science Header ' Blue B<M>k, pp. 80-82. 
Word Count - 112 by: J.D. Ratdlff 

Headablllty - (Oale-Chall) - 4th Reader I^vel by permission of; Reader's Dlgeg 

copyrl^ted: 1962 
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FSBM A (revised) 



Hodvaeion: The man In this story uses hloself as an 
example. Hhac is he trying Co say to ust 



#5 EQUAL gKJCATI(» 



Time: 



1. 



Since all tuen are bom equal, 
all men are entlcled to ^ual education. 
Mr. Mines believes chis, and more - 
how can you discover hoir cKiual you are 
if you don*c grab up all the eicperiences 
and all tho education you can get. 

As evidence for this belief, 

Mr. Hires tells everybody Just to 

consider him. He has been a farmer, a 

factory worker, an automobile engine 2. 

expert, a chief in the fire departaient, 
a gardener, and an Army man in 
foreign countries, firing at the 

enemy and fired at by the enemy in 4. 

two world wars. Mr. Bines had lots of 
experience but not enougji education. — 



Sid^stitutions 
(Missions 
Additions 
Examiner Help 
Endings 



5. 



Hr. Uines believes all men should 
be entitled to what? (equal 
education) 

What, in addition to education, 
should a person have? (many 
exi^riences) 

Name two things Mr. Hines has 
done. 

How many times has Mr. Hines been 
a soldier? (twice) 

What does Mr. Hines lack? 
(enou^ education) 



Source - System for Success, Book I, F. 41 
Word Count - 103 

Kead^lUty (Dale^all) 7-8 Reader Level 



by: &.L. Uenney 

by permission of: Follett Education 

Corp. 
copyrighted s 1965 



Adult I nformal Reading T^t^ developed by Robert E. Leibert, University of Missouri - 
Kansas City tbrougli USOE Project 6-9-008089-00^5 
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Motlvaelott: Soae people have enough soney to live 

comfortably, but don't know It. Here aze sooe 
tips on how it can be dona. 



FOBM A (revised) 



#6 A BUDCST IS HELPFDL 



Tiise: 



Individuals and f vol lies with 
budgets have safeguards against 
spending more non«y than they earn. 
Budgets help people plan to spend only 
what they can afford and buy only what 
tiiey Med. 

To sake a reliable bt^get, a 
family should first list all the 
expenses it expects in a sonth. 
Included in this list should be tent 
or mortgage paysents for fthe hone, 
utilities, food, any necessary hotise 
furnishings or equipment, clothes, 
transportation, medical care, personal 
need, insurance, recreation, contri- 
butions, tsxes and if possible savings. 
Next the family should determine its 
income per month simI allow enough 
money for each item within the 
limitations of that income. 



Substitutions 
(taissitms 
Additions 
Examiner Help 
Endings 



1. Name one vay that budgets help people, 
(sp^d \Atat can be afforded and buy 

i^at is needed) 

2. fJhat is the first thing you do in 
making a budget? (list expected 
eaqyenses) 

3. What do you do next? (how much to 
allow for each expense) (also - 
determine its tncom per month) 



4. Name two expenses related to the 
home? irent^ utilities, etc.) 



S. If possible, what should be included 
in a budget? (savings) 



Source • Systems for Success - Book 2 - p. 49 
«drd Count - 103 

Readability - (Dala-CbaU) 9-10 Reader Level 



Reprinted from; Syst^i for Success . 

Book 2, p. 49 
by permission of: Follett Educational 

Corp. 
copyrighted; 1965 



rR?H^^ Inforasl Reading Test , developed by Robert E. teibert, University of Missouri - 
Kansas City through l^E Project 6-9-006089-0045 gj^ 



COPY AV/UIABLE 



FORM ^ (revised) 



Motivation; This is a story of a man who is lookinf. for a car. 

Read ihi^ story out loud to find out what kind of 

a car ho finJ.:» 



^1 BUYING A NEW CAR 



Time: 



Ted wants a new car. 
He wants a bJg car. 
Ted wants a two-door car. 
He talked to a car saicsnan. 
The ^alesnan wauta 03,000. 
'*Iiow ,nuch should I pay -^own?" asked Tedi 

'•$300, jaid t.ie salesman. 
Ted f'ave the saler.!uan the money. 
He wanted to drive hir new car. 
It was a beautiful car* 
It !iad red s^ats. 
He took his cor home. 
His family liked the car. 



(70 seconds) 



Substitutions 
Omissions 
Additions 
Examiner Help 

ilndinrs 



Original Story - Eldora Cray 
Word Count - 70 
Readability - 1.6 



1. Hane two things Ted wanted 
his car to be. (2-doort bif,^ 
new) 

2. How much did the car co:.'t? 
($3,000) 

K V/hnt w ic liis down pdyment? 
($300) 

^. Where did he drive his car? 
(home) 

5. Who else liked his car? 
(fanily) 



Adult Informal Reading Test , developed by Robert E. Leibert, University of Missouri - 
K.2nsas City through USOE Project 6-'J-O0aOa9-0Oi+5 
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I 



COPY mmii 



FORM B (revised) 



M»^tlvation. Tlir m.in in thlr. ntorv h,iJ on how to ui;e 

scnie land, bee Ji»^w his idea worked. 



t^2 A P.OCX ruict 



rime: 



IsO secondn) 



Lone ago many large rocks lay all 
over the rround. T!i<?re Wcis a fanuor who 
wanted to £x^^ things on the land* but 
nothinr would r:rt?w where the rocks wore. 
So he .'Started picking up the rocks. He 
carried them to tht? sides of the field. 
He !nade a fence of the rccVa. Then all 
the farmero could see wl>ere hiv* 
field was. Flowers f.rew alon^- tne r»>ck 
fonce. At first the rocks had been in 
thn way. but scon they ht^lp-^.'d the farmer* 
And t:;e farmer' 'j reck fenct.* Uk},:*: the field 
TTiore beautiful. 



Substitutions 
Omissions 
Additions 
Examiner Help 
Endings 



1. What lav all over the ground? 
(rocks) 

2. What did the man want to do 
with this land? (yrow things) 

3. Why did the mau have to pio' 
up the rocks? (to grow things) 

^. Where did the farmer put the 
rocks? (sides of the field) 

5. How did the fence make the field 
more bcriutiful? (flowers - 
rocks on land - etc*) 



Source - SRA-Aqua^ P. 11 
Word Count - 95 
r.edudJ^iiity - 1.1 



by: Eleanor Nicholson 

by pennisbion of: Science Research 

Associates 
copyri,';^htcd* 19tl 
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BEST COFY AVAiLABlt rom a (revised) 



Mc^tivation: ::torv toii.-< .iLnn:! i part of the early life of 

a famc'us American. Keatl this story out loud to find 
out iii'uut his unujudl LeginninE. 



tf2 CLQKGE WASHIiinmi CARVER 



Ceur^^^e .v^.,!iin.-ton Carver was America',: 
first creit Negro r^cientist. Ho was one 
of the ^*r<Mt()Jt American ccicnticts- of any 
race. He helped r.^ny poor people of t!ie 
Scnitli tc have bettor lives. 

Georfe Wasnin^ton Carver was born a 
llef'ro si/ive. He and his motijer belonged 
to a family n^imed Carver. Slaves were 
sold for money in thoae days. When he was 
a bdLy^ rome nen stole hin and his niother 
to sell ctiid make money fjr themselves. 
Mr. Carver gave the men a horse to i;et his 
slaves back. They kept ttk^; niother but 
gave back the baby. 

The Carvers ./ere^ kind to this poor 
little baby. 



Tine : 



seccn 



dsT 



Substitutions 
Omissions 
Additions 
Examiner Help 
Endings 



1. Who was George Hashinr.ton 
Carver? (Nejp?o sci'^ntist) 

2» lie helped people in what part 
of our country? (Soutii) 

3. Who did he and his mother 
belonf to? (Carvers) 

^. What unusual thinj; happened to 
him when he was a baby? (he 
was stolen) 

5. How did nr. Carver ret him 
back? (f.ave the men a horse) 



Source - They Served America , pp. 33-3^ 
Word Count - "101 
Readiibility - (Spache) 2.8 



by: Carol Hoff 

by permission ofj Steck-Vaughn Co- 
copyris'hted: 1960 
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rOKM B (revised) 



Tlot i vat ion; 



rrt2 are popular in tav^ United States, 
Here is part of a story of a wcil-kncwn 
sports tif.ure* 



(^4 JACKIi; ROBINSON 



Time: 



(62 seconds) 



Jackie Robinson was ttie fir:ct 
iJegro to play Bi£ ucar,ue Laseball. When 
he signed t ic contract to play with the 
team, ni? knew it wuuld not he easy 
Players would call him nan;cs and be 
unkind. Fans would boo iiin*. He could 
not fifiht back* He would have to pl^y 
ball so well thit Americans would know 
th.iT the color ef an athlete's ckin wds 
not i-nportant* 

v'lckie Ko];ir4son was born to a poor 
family in ^.Vurcia. Wn-^n he was just a 
baby, his fatnor left his family. 

It was hdrd for nis iriothcr to 
make unou£^,h n.oney to buy t^.* clothes 
and food for her five chiidr^jn. But 
with her brotaer^a help, nhe sent 
them all to school when th^^y were Lig 
enough. 

Source - They Served Ancr i c a » y>* 105 
Word Count - 12u 
Readability - 4th Grade 



Substitutions 
Otnissionc 
Additions 
Examiner help 



1. What is special about the person 
in this story? (first Mrgro tc 
play Big Leapue baseball) 

k. What did Jackie think some 
players would do? (call him 
name^ ^ be unkind) 

3. How did he thin\ some fans would 
treat him? (boo him) 

How did he plan to win a place 
in baseball? (be a cr^at player) 

5. Where was Jackie Robinson raised? 
(Georgia) 



by: Carol Hoff 

by i>ermission of! Steck-Vaughn Co, 
copyrighted : 1'36D 
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?lot ivjtloii: 



BEST tm mum 



Thr,- 1 story writtm In 1^60 boforo our 
astronauts landed on the n)con« It tells 
about the* Ran^^^r space shots that got 
important infonnaiion for the astronauts. 



rORM 13 (revised) 



fIfS THL MOON STLPriNGSTOiii; TO SPACE 



Late in the 19t:0 the hatch of 
a space ship will be cranked open. 
Men will climb through it and step down 
to the surface of the moon. Will they 
walk upon solid rock, or will they sink 
into deep lunar dust? 

They kncH^ the answer before 

they get there, for Ranger probes will 
already have crashed into tht^ moon. 
During the rapia descent of these prober 
to the mpon, sharp pictures of its 
surface will be televised to earth. 

Just before inipact , each probe 
will release a wooden ball intended 
to hit tiie moon without brcakin,:;. 
Inside the ball a small instrument 
will n^asure slight motions in the 
crust of the r.ioon. 



Time: 



(MU secondsV 



Substitutions 
emissions 
Additions 
Examiner H'^lp 
Endings 



1* What did the author predict 

would nappen in the late 1960 's? 
(men would land on the moon) 

2. The moon might be made of what 
two kindc of things? (solid 
rock or deep lunar dust) 

3. What will the Ranger probes tell 
the space men? (type of lunar 
surface) 

How were pictures to be sent to 
earth? (by TV) 

5. What will release just before 
the probe hits the moon? (a 
wooden ball^ instruments > etc.) 



Source - Reader^ s Digest Science Reader (Red Book) , pp. 51*52. 
Word Count -11^* 



Readability - 7-S 



Dy; rranklyn M. flranley 

by permission of; Reader's Digest 
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Motivation: 



The ba^ic laws of cur country were written lon*» 
ir >. This uultfCtion tells about one part of 
thes^; lawi]. Road carefully to find out vnat they 
r.can to you* 



?<6 THE BILL OF RIGHTS 



Btifori? the Constitution could 
become the official law of our country, 
it had to be ratified ny nine states. 
The statea did not approve tne 
Uocunent innediateiy. There w^ 
much controversy , and v;hen the 
Constitution was finally ratified , most 
of the states a^^r^icd that a nur.Ler of 
aniendir.ents to the document should be 
made. 

In 1701, tl;0 first ten airenJnyents , 
called tne Liii of Plants , were adopted. 
They are cc*lleU tho Bill of Piphts 
because tht^y involv%s the basic 
liberties of individual citizens. 

The Bill cf Rif,ht3 guarantees 

tnat citizens of the United States 

will have frucdon of religion, 

freedom of :;peech, freedom of ino 

press and the ri-ht to lur^eriDle. It 

protects citiii^iHS n^^ainst unreasona>.ie 

punishRjent and insures the rig;ht to a 

speedy and public trial. 

Source: Syster . for Success , p. U7 
Word Count - 12*9 
iloadability - 9-10 



Time: 



(52 seconds) 



liubstitutions 
Cni3sions 
Additions 
Lxaminer Help 
Endini;;s 



1. how f,any states had to ratify 
the Ccmstitution beforo It 
became law? (nine) 

2. When the Constitution was ratified 
what did many states anree had to 
be done to wake the Constitution 
better? (amendments added) 

3. how many amendments wc*re added 
in 1791? (ten) 

U. What are these amendmc/nts called? 
(3ill of RiL'hts) 

5. Mame two things that arc 

fuaranteod by the Lill of Rirhts. 
(any two frcm last paragraphs) 



Reprinted from: Systerrs fo r Success ^ 

Book 2, p. ^7 - by R. L. Henry 
Dy permission of: rollett^ 1965 
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li. A. IIIT2CL WORD LIST* 



Part II 



ERIC 



1. 


also 


2. 


at 


3. 


bcfiide 


4. 


bus 


5. 


cost 


6. 


dinner 


7. 


duty 


3. 


cvcninp 


> 


flMh 


10. 


{^asoline 


11. 


he 


12. 


house 


13. 


Join 


14. 


line 


15. 


nark 


16. 


military 


17. 


r.ust 


18. 


purse 


19. 


out 


20. 


picture 


21. 


quality 


22. 


rifht 


23. 


see 


24. 


single 


25. 


stand 


26. 


flysten 


27. 


those 


28. 


under 


29. 


We 


30. 


word 



1. 


abund.'^nt 


2. 


annoy 


3. 


audible 


4. 


bullet 


5. 


chill 


6. 


conprehend 


7. 


council 


3. 


defy 


9. 


dismiss 


10. 


enjoyable 


11. 


faith 


12. 


frontase 


13. 


grooD 


14. 


housinj; 


15. 


inner 


16. 


kidney 


17. 


macaroni 


IC. 


morale 


19. 


novel 


20. 


partial 


21. 


precious 


22. 


raincoat 


23. 


reveal 


24. 


shelf 


25. 


southuest 


26. 


struggle 


27. 


tennis 


28. 


undergo 


29. 


verify 


3ot>8 


width 



.U'«;lt In foroa l Reading Test acvclopcd by Hobcrt H. Leibcrt. University of l'ir3. »;ri 
";;ans.is City throuyii USOl- Project 6-9-C0C089-0045. 



BUCKS COl'NTY U'Or.D LISTS* 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
10. 
17. 
IS. 
19. 
20. 




big 

can 

down 

for 

C'O 

here 
house 
in 
it 

little 

make 

mother 

not 

play 

ride 

see 

to 

v;ant 
will 



1 . about 

2. as 

3. barn 
it. book 

5. children 

6. day 

7. feet 

8. friend 

9 . green 

10. heard 

11. him 

12. if 

13. lost 

14. work 

15. name 

16. nose 

17. our 

18. pretty 

19. school 

20 . some 
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Proj. 

EUCKS ccui:ty woiu? list* 













£ 


1. 








1. 


arrive 


2. 


bought 






2. 


beat 


3. 


candy 






3. 


bone 


4. 


corner 






A. 


bundle 


5. 


dollar 






5. 


chance 


6. 


end 






6. 


coach 


7. 


fat 






7. 


several 


a. 


flower 






8. 


discover 


9. 


grass 






9. 


eleven 


10. 


hard 






10. 


express 


11- 


hope 






11. 


flame 


12. 


kitchen 






12. 


whisper 


13. 


leg 






13. 


horn 


14. 


?ioot 






14. 


insist 


15. 








IS. 


kill 


16. 


pond 






16. 


lever 


17. 


quiet 






17. 


iT.i stake 


18. 


rope 






16. 


offer 


19. 


sell 






19. 


peach 


20. 


sr. lie 






20. 


pof*siblc 



*Ducks County "ord List in -lorton Dotcl, Hot^ to Teach l^cadinr > Follett 
Publiahinj- Co., 1963, pp. lll-i::l. 

::itzel, Adele, The Functional Ueadlnc ^'^ord List for Adults." Adult 
tducation. 1C{19C'6), &7-^). 
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